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WHAT IS THE PRESENT CONSENSUS OF OPINION AS TO THE 
MOST IMPORTANT PROBLEMS IN PREPARATORY AND 
COLLEGIATE EDUCATION ? 

Amid the constantly shifting conditions that prevail in the 
relations of colleges and secondary schools, the representatives 
of the latter find it difficult to formulate definitely their opinion 
of a present status. It would be unwise, impossible in fact, to 
predicate from the momentary aspect that the era of final agree- 
ment on vital problems is in sight. Two months ago I should 
have been prompted to say that though various differences have 
not been entirely removed, it would be impolitic to exaggerate 
these differences, and that the trend toward unification was 
obvious and irresistible ; before this association in particular, 
that has been most hospitable toward every discussion that aimed 
at a thorough correlation of secondary and collegiate studies, 
the occasion to make such a statement would have been particu- 
larly agreeable. But the outlook has been strangely obscured, 
and the last few weeks have brought us in the definitions of its 
requirements issued by Harvard College the prospect of so many 
new complications that the satisfactory adjustment of the burn- 
ing questions seems further removed than ever. Is it actually 
impossible for the colleges to agree upon certain qualifications 
that all entering students should possess ? Do these petty modi- 
fications in the requirements insure a peculiar quality of mind 
in the candidates for one college which. those called upon to 
meet other requirements do not possess? If not, why the 
demand to secure these minor differentiations which involve on 
our part so constant a waste of energy? 

But it would be unfair to this assembly to dwell at any 
length on proposals that have not yet been made actually 
operative ; our task today is one of criticism on methods that 
have been on trial, methods whose practical outcome we feel we 
are now entitled to gauge. Five years have passed since the 
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movement was initiated that produced the report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten, with the reports of its nine subcommittees ; is it 
fair then to ask, What is the status of secondary education today? 
How have the various propositions looking toward improvement 
been received ? To what extent have they affected actual teach- 
ing ? What is the general outlook for the future ? Questions of 
this kind have been constantly present to our minds within recent 
years, and in considering them earnestly, many of us, I am glad 
to say, have outgrown the narrow conception that a record of 
successful entrance examinations on the part of our pupils is our 
highest ideal ; we have become convinced that the test may take 
care of itself, maybe looked upon as an incident, if our work has 
been planned on broad, rational, effective methods. And here I 
touch upon the first serious question : Do the college require- 
ments, in so far as they are the outcome of recent discussions, 
enable us to make our secondary work broad, rational, effective, 
or have they in certain directions embarrassed it ? 

I shall specify three different directions, in which it seems to 
me that we are at present laboring under great drawbacks. 
In our classical work, because of the threatening supremacy 
of the sight translation test. You all recall the old method of 
classical study that the new test was intended to replace ; how 
the student, despite his dictionary and grammar, toiled through 
his texts, in his attempt to work out a translation, how he reviewed 
it, committed it to memory, and withal, untrained to make his 
inferences from analogy of form, from skillful grouping of related 
word stems, had gained but little experience of Latin and Greek 
sentence structure. A new generation of classical professors 
demanded power, an earlier insight into the genius of the lan- 
guage, ability to put the specific knowledge previously gained 
to immediate use on new and unfamiliar ground. The value of 
the new method is unquestioned, and the Latin subcommittee 
of the original Committee of Ten, aiming to indicate its belief in 
the value of the sight translation method, supplemented a some- 
what full discussion of the subject by the following resolution : 

" (6) While the conference does not find itself yet prepared to 
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declare that translation at sight, from Latin into English, and 
from English into Latin, without examination upon the ground 
previously gone over, constitutes a complete and satisfactory 
test of the student's knowledge, as well as of the power he has 
gained, it strongly recomrrlends that such twofold translation at 
sight form a constant and increasing part of the examination 
for admission and of the work of preparation." 

As a member of that committee I cannot but regret that this 
resolution, which had been worded with extreme care, because 
of the important point involved, has been loosely interpreted to 
give unqualified support to sight translation as the most satis- 
factory method of preparation in Latin and Greek. Nothing 
was further removed from our thoughts ; in many parts of the 
country, in many excellent schools and colleges, little or no 
value had previously been attached to sight translation ; we urged 
its importance ; it was to form a constant, an increasing part of 
preparation ; we were not prepared to declare it a complete test 
at examinations of the pupil's knowledge and power, and we 
never dreamed of assigning it a preponderating influence in the 
work of preparation. Yet such has been the current inference as 
to our attitude ; and there seems to be developing an alarming 
tendency to subordinate all other phases of classical study, how- 
ever valuable, to the acquisition of this one faculty. Such a 
course is extreme, is irrational, is sure to weaken that thorough 
appreciation of the classical spirit which can only be attained in 
a connected study of a literary work of art. The experienced 
teacher recognizes in this one-sided cultivation of sight transla- 
tion an excess, similar to the unbridled enthusiasm for the 
natural method that ran its course some years ago. As an 
exclusive test of knowledge of the classical tongues, translation 
at sight has been distinctly disappointing at Harvard, that first 
championed its value ; that university's most recent official 
utterance is specific on the point of making it one of several 
tests ; it has become imperatively necessary to put forth a plea 
for close, detailed, analytical study of certain selections from 
the Latin and Greek authors. Incidentally, let me refer to the 
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mischievous conclusions to which this sight translation test has 
given rise. The judgment on the defective English of entering 
candidates into the same university has been based mainly upon 
the extempore translations from Latin and Greek ; many of us 
have marveled at the pedagogical judgment of classical profes- 
sors who countenance the adverse criticism of the English 
obtained from students under such circumstances ; one might 
have expected them to appreciate the difficulties clearly set forth 
in the report of the English subcommittee, in the following 
words: "The admission of a student to college so far as English 
is concerned, should be made to depend largely on his ability to 
write English as shown in his examination books on other sub- 
jects. If the candidate's translations from foreign languages are 
used for this purpose, the examiner should remember that 
vagueness and absurdity in such translations often result from 
ignorance of the foreign language, rather than from imperfect 
knowledge of one's mother tongue, and that, further, the art of 
translation is a very difficult art even to a writer who is at home 
in both the languages concerned. A student who in general 
writes well enough may, from either or both of these causes, 
appear to very poor advantage in an exercise in translation." 

To sum up briefly : It is unnecessary to make sight transla- 
tion the one supreme aim ; even now earnest teachers secure 
the desirable skill in sight translation without sacrificing the 
other valuable factors that enter into sound classical training. 

A more serious problem is that of history teaching in second- 
ary schools, and I must refer at some length to this subject 
notwithstanding the special consideration of this subject in the 
meeting of this morning. I repeat, this is a more serious prob- 
lem because all suggestions looking to improvement involve the 
demand for additional time, which, it would seem, history must 
not claim. Setting aside just now the question of time allotment, 
which shall receive due consideration at a later stage of this 
paper, what knowledge of history do high-school graduates and 
students entering college possess? and what knowledge could be 
expected of young men and women at the age of seventeen and 
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eighteen? Surely the bare skeleton of Greek and Roman history, 
on which our entering college student has crammed, or the 
alternative of English and French history, as taught in most of 
our high schools, is not a sufficient attainment for students of 
that age. Consider that history deals with topics far more inter- 
esting to youthful minds than Latin or Greek or mathematics ; 
that it is in the highest sense a humanizing subject, that the 
lessons gained from the past experiences of the race suggest 
without any formal comparison interesting views on the motives, 
the character of men, past and present, and you will say that to 
furnish copiously from the storehouse of general history material 
for such interest should be one of the highest aims of secondary 
education. It is injudicious, I take it, to substitute for a ccm- 
prehensive study of history in the secondary schools the con- 
sideration of one or two nations, because of constitutional ten- 
dencies in their organization, similar or opposed to those of our 
own country; considerations like these are properly the basis for 
later and more refined judgments. It will be seen that I plead 
for the simple knowledge of facts, and believe that the infer- 
ences as to character, motives, operations of the mind must not 
be formally drawn, must rather suggest themselves. It is a car- 
dinal point this, in which I cannot but feel that the history report 
of the Committee of Ten presents an aspect of the case which 
is that of the college and the university, rather than of the 
secondary schools. Facts receive but scant courtesy in that part 
of the report which deals with the usual objects of historical 
study. Facts, dry facts, are pronounced the least important 
outcome of historical study ; the value of detached historical 
facts is regarded as but small, they are emphatically declared to 
have no more inherent value than digits in arithmetic ; they are 
only means to an end. The committee lends its formal approval 
to the statement of a teacher of history who says : "I have no 
time for dry facts ; I give my children only life." Now, histor- 
ical facts are not dry, unless the teacher be dry ; but whether 
dry or not, they must be the basis of historical study ; they 
must be acquired extensively, fully, at that period of life when 
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the power of acquiring information is at its highest devel- 
opment. To put it plainly, the time of life up to the com- 
pletion of the secondary school is peculiarly adapted to the 
assimilation of facts ; and not until this great body of material has 
been absorbed ought any process of criticism to be undertaken. 
The plea for an increase in the elementary historical knowledge 
of students cannot be made too vigorous, for here is one of the 
most vulnerable points in our educational system. The obvious 
lack of historical information which our nation as a whole 
reveals, and which is so painfully apparent in our newspapers, in 
the utterances of our public men, does not admit of a remedy 
within college and university halls ; it is a curious commentary 
on the injury caused by an early deficiency like this that even 
the researches of some of our historical specialists suffer from 
the lack of general historical perspective. The demand for a 
well-systematized course of general history, of the facts of general 
history, seem to invite an arrangement somewhat like the follow- 
ing : Our own national history ought to be the starting point, the 
pivotal point, as well as the goal of our secondary work in his- 
tory. The youngest of the great nations of the world owes it to 
itself to inculcate into the minds of its children, to what degree 
and in what particulars it has been shaped by the doctrines and 
the actual struggles of all its predecessors. The modification, 
therefore, of the eight-year scheme, as it was proposed by the 
history committee, would involve a succession of history lessons 
in which our national history is introduced at three different 
stages of the curriculum : 

Narrative history, mainly of a biographical character for the first three 
years. 

i. American colonization, independence. 

2. Greek and Roman mythology and biography. 

3. Mediaeval and modern history. 

4. United States history, by comparison with England. 

5. Greek and Roman history. 

6. Mediaeval history to Reformation. 

7. Modern European history.- 

8. American history since the adoption of the constitution. Civil govern- 
ment. 
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From the sphere of secondary work in history, this scheme 
completely excludes one subject that has been strongly favored 
by the several History Commissions from whom we have heard in 
recent years ; that of the intensive study of some one period of 
history, to occupy the last year of the course ; its aim, if I use 
the very words of the committee, is "to apply on a small scale 
the kind of training furnished by the best colleges ; it will teach 
careful examination and comparison of sources and it will give 
the pupil a practical power to collect and use historical mate- 
rial." No recommendation more unfortunate for the general 
scheme of secondary historical work can well be conceived. It 
proposes to curtail by an entire year the acquisitive period of 
historical study, and it substitutes with a strange perversity what 
thoughtful teachers must declare a hollow pretense, a delusion, 
a waste of effort. To impose upon immature secondary pupils a 
method that college students in their earlier years cannot be 
expected to employ, strikes one as both useless and pernicious ; 
pernicious for this reason chiefly, that it breeds in the. ignorant 
pupil the belief that he is carrying on original work, whereas he 
is simply going through the motions in a perfunctory manner. 
The proposition smacks altogether too much of the catch- 
phrases that have gained favor in certain educational circles to 
the effect that even young pupils must create, rather than 
acquire. One is tempted to ask : Is the accumulated experience 
of generations of thoughtful students to go for naught ? Is the 
halting rediscovery of facts and principles long since known so 
valuable an educational agency ? Contrast with this false con- 
ception the incisive and authoritative utterance of the Natural 
Science Committee, in the report of the Committee of Ten ; that 
in the instruction in physics and chemistry it should not be the 
aim of the student to make a so-called rediscovery of the laws 
of these sciences. The History Commission out-Herods Herod 
when it demands for the secondary course what it calls a labor- 
atory method, one which the staunchest advocates of laboratory 
methods repudiate. 

Despite these two serious flaws in the suggestions for 
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improved history instruction, a lack of appreciation for the 
value of facts on the one hand, and the advocacy of premature 
attempts at research, the secondary teacher may consider the 
inspiration that has come to him from the report of the Histor- 
ical Committee one of the great gains of this decade; most val- 
uable, perhaps, is the modification of our school programmes 
which it proposes and which to me seems as rational as our pre- 
vailing method, sanctioned by tradition and habit, seems irra- 
tional. It deserves our serious consideration for a few moments. 
It has been the approved arrangement in our high and 
secondary schools to mass instruction in certain subjects within 
a few years by assigning a considerable number of recitations to 
them within this period. The History Commission bases its 
conclusions on the valuable results attained in other countries by 
the opposite method, and recognizes that this system of short 
courses with many exercises per week prevents assimilation of 
the matter ; that the continuous pursuit of history, even with 
two recitations per week throughout almost the entire school 
life, is productive of more permanent gain. The objection 
usually urged that the variety of subjects entails distraction of 
the pupil's mind is invalid ; it has been disproved by the experi- 
ence of every other country ; it disappears, when competent 
teaching replaces the solemn ineptitude of the average class room, 
and the slavish devotion to the language of the text-book. 
Would that the importance of this observation of the Historical 
Committee had so impressed the original Committee of Ten, as 
to influence their construction of practical programmes ! 

But the difficulties and doubts in the problems of classical and 
historical teaching pale altogether before the vexatious question 
of our teaching of English. From present indications we shall 
reach acceptable working methods in every other branch of sec- 
ondary training earlier than in the teaching of our mother tongue. 
To some sanguine minds the comparative ease with which the 
various commissions on the study of English reach agreement as 
to the requirements of college admission meant a prompt adjust- 
ment of the difficulties involved in the teaching of this subject. 
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I hope that this confidence is not too widely spread, that our 
own committee on English and their co-workers in other organi- 
zations recognize the herculean nature of the task, and feel that 
their lists of books and their suggestions as to the handling of 
them are the merest tentative effort to secure a minimum 
requirement from the schools. They insure by their recommen- 
dations that youths at the completion of their secondary and 
high-school courses shall not be absolutely devoid of knowledge 
of their own language ; they have devised a means of testing 
improvement ; they have been far from indicating a consistent 
mode of bringing about improvement. Assume for a moment 
that the eight or ten books recommended for reading and study 
could be ideally graded (an outright impossibility, for literary 
works have a purpose of their own, and are not created as edu- 
cational agents); yet the reading of these books cannot insure 
ability to use the language successfully as a vehicle of thought. 
Here is a task for a permanent English commission to reform 
our whole elementary and secondary system of instruction in 
the vernacular. As far as the community at large is concerned, 
our own language is the only means of expressing thought, and 
it is only when we have thoughts to express that the legitimate 
purposes of language are met. The reform in the English 
department means nothing less than the extirpation of the slov- 
enliness in speech and in thought that is now the most marked 
feature in our popular education. It is obviously insufficient to 
demand merely a closer formal study of the language ; language 
must operate upon something of intrinsic content. We all realize 
that mere digital facility does not insure satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of music ; neither will the mechanics of grammatical accu- 
racy, the cleverness in employment of rhetorical figures, nor the 
skill in paragraphing, ever produce a satisfactory exposition of 
thought. It should be the task of our English commissions to 
remodel the whole of our English teaching in primary and 
secondary work ; keeping in view a twofold aim, thought-stim- 
ulation as the basis of the new scheme, and expression as its 
logical and necessary adjunct. Here, as at all other points of 
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the educational scheme, the prospect of great improvement is 
intimately associated with a question of intellectual honesty ; 
unless we frankly admit our tremendous shortcomings, and cease 
to flatter ourselves that we are accomplishing all that can be 
obtained, the chances of regeneration are slight. Let us rather 
note what is attainable elsewhere ; and if the experience of other 
nations points the way to the development of a system that will 
insure a mastery of the native language in form and substance, 
let not a mockery of patriotic impulse prevent us from profiting 
by such experience. I do not hesitate to urge upon the consid- 
eration of our teachers the study of the methods of the French 
schools. Here is a model of what is attainable by a well-balanced 
course of language work ; it is well known that the French lan- 
guage course produces a greater degree of average excellence 
than does the more elaborate and more scientific method of the 
German elementary and secondary schools ; this model is more 
likely to meet the needs of our general scheme of education. 

The French system is so pronounced in its enunciation of its 
central purpose, that we who have never undertaken to establish 
a central principle to which all the rest of our work must be 
ancillary may well afford to observe the method of application. 
The educational authorities of France recognize that clearness 
of expression and clearness of thought are the fundamentals of 
any mastery in style, and they concentrate their efforts' upon 
securing effectiveness in this direction ; the successful issue in 
the case of the pupil hinges upon the possession of the same 
power in his instructor, and clearness is the main requirement of 
the French elementary teacher as of the professor at the Sor- 
bonne. Nor does clearness preclude depth. It is a gratuitous 
assumption that attention to formal excellence involves a sacri- 
fice of close reasoning, or leads to undue love of generalities. 
The thoroughness of French scientific, linguistic, and historical 
research in the present generation is as marked as is its uniform 
literary excellence. But this is apart from our present inquiry ; 
we are considering the possibilities of the secondary-school sys- 
tem. It is a matter of common remark that the average gradu- 
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ate of a French secondary school speaks and writes correctly 
and well, uses the language with a nice appreciation of idiomatic 
peculiarities, has acquired a keen relish of the masterpieces of 
his literature. Can we claim the same for our high-school and 
secondary-school graduates ? This is not the proper place to 
dilate in detail on the methods by which the French attain this 
inestimable result ; except to state that the experience of gener- 
ations of well-trained teachers has devised a most carefully 
graded system ; the task is so delicately and judiciously appor- 
tioned that the primary teacher has as important a part in this 
mission as the teacher of the highest class in the Lycee. 

Governmental supervision, it is true, arranges for such elab- 
oration of details ; but if we cannot supply the weight and 
authority of government commissions, is not this work worthy 
of the joint efforts of universities and preparatory schools ? 
Here, surely, the judgment of educational experts, directing 
public opinion intelligently and demonstrating the technical 
value of training, could advance us considerably toward the 
ideal pursuit of our language in the schools. And here, more 
than in some of the other directions proposed, pressure from 
above can be of great assistance. 1 believe, for instance, more 
than ever in the efficacy of the plan, proposed by a few of our 
leading colleges, to close their doors against those who have not 
learned to use their own language well ; the hardship it may 
create for the first unfortunate victims will soon be obviated ; 
the secondary schools will readjust themselves to the situation ; 
teachers who will not teach English whilst they teach history, 
geography, or natural science must be superseded by those who 
can appreciate the bearings of the new conditions, and the good 
work will spread into the elementary schools. In taking this 
ground I assume that the secondary teachers in this body are 
animated by one controlling desire, to note carefully wherein our 
shortcomings lie, and to consider how they may be overcome. 
If our attitude is that of complete satisfaction with ourselves, 
we need not assemble here. We may well adopt as the model 
of our educational gatherings the methods and the tone pre- 
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vailing in the great European gatherings of educators ; however 
marked their success, they never indulge in self-glorification, but 
knowing that even the best system must have defects, they pro- 
ceed to revise their methods and search zealously for every 
possible flaw. It is in the best sense optimistic to expose mer- 
cilessly one's own defects and then strive to attain a higher plane 
of excellence. 

And here, then, I reach what is to me the vital point in this 
question of the present aspect of secondary education. We must 
effect a complete change in two important directions. ( i ) In the 
matter of the time to be devoted to school work. I am aware 
that, as I pleaded for the extension of the history course, for a 
detailed elaboration of the English schedule, many of you felt 
prompted to urge the lack of time. I admit, as things now 
stand, within the present time assignments we can find oppor- 
tunity for neither a consistent history course nor for an ampler 
measure of English work. But why accept this arrangement as 
a finality ? It was the outright acceptance of this time condi- 
tion that vititated the report of the Committee of Ten. The 
subcommittees had formulated the needs of their subjects ; it was 
agreed on all sides that they had proceeded reasonably, had not 
been unduly peremptory or exacting in their demands ; it was 
the general committee's task to weld them into one or more 
coherent courses ; how did they proceed ? They acknowledged 
the correctness of the demands made by each, and yet they 
mercilessly extirpated certain subjects, destroyed the logical 
sequence of other correlated subjects, created arbitrary breaks, 
and chose the alternative of omitting essentials rather than that 
of making a rational adjustment of the time element, simply 
because the allotted and accepted number of periods in high- 
school work was traditionally fixed at twenty, and of these 
twenty periods but fifteen to be of such a nature as to require 
preparation. Why did the committee from its unique point of 
vantage not make a bold attack on this convention of the old 
twenty-period week, and show the absolute impossibility of 
establishing a sound scheme, as long as they were hampered by 
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such restraints ? It was from the outset futile to fit great meas- 
ures of educational reform into the strait-jacket of accepted, 
ingrained conditions ; it was idle to perpetuate unsatisfactory 
methods ; far better to have declared outright against any pro- 
gramme of this kind, to have demanded more periods, and then 
offered on this new basis the several rational combinations pos- 
sible. There is no reason whatever why twenty-five weekly 
periods of actual study (I mean study involving preparation) 
could not be called for ; more than this is accomplished in 
every European country, and our youth, mentally alert, cannot 
do better than be absorbed more intensely than they are now 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen in devotion to their 
studies. On this basis ample time will be gained for all that 
can be claimed of a secondary course. The objection that 
arises at once in the minds of all of you is this : but those 
twenty-five recitation periods require preparation — considerable 
preparation ; according to existing methods, almost as much 
time as the school sessions now occupy ; a fatal objection, I 
admit, if this did not admit of remedy. We must teach during 
our school sessions. 

"The modern language report closes its discussion with a 
paragraph startling in its brevity. The worst obstacle to the 
progress of modern language study is the lack of properly 
equipped instructors. A little reflection will convince us that 
the same obstacle obtains in every field of secondary education ; 
here is the root of all our disappointments. The art of imparting 
information has not yet been successfully cultivated among us. 
We hear recitations, rather than teach. We have normal grad- 
uates who have been saturated with theory, but who lack the 
essentials of information ; college graduates with a modicum of 
information, lacking method. If under these conditions really 
good teachers, sound in attainments and skilled in the art of 
imparting knowledge, are rare, is it strange ? At the risk of 
your displeasure I must again revert to the European model. 
European teachers prepare themselves for their work as they 
would for any profession ; the mere fact of college graduation 
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does not imply qualification to teach. With us, especially with 
our young men, it is often but a stepping-stone to some other 
profession. We cannot protest too vigorously against this. If 
we insist strongly on securing the standing of a profession for 
our work we must not hesitate to demand an unusual effort of 
those who propose to enter it. It is an encouraging sign of the 
general advance in the legal and medical professions that the 
professional training has been made more extensive and more 
difficult. Not more, but better, lawyers and physicians are to 
be developed in the future ; so too, better trained teachers are 
necessary if the quality of the work is to be improved ; poor 
attainments on the part of the teacher mean poor standards of 
scholarships ; let the entrance into the profession be made more 
difficult, more expensive, because of the longer period of prepara- 
tion, but it will prove more satisfactory in the end. Just how 
are we to effect this improvement ? So momentous a question 
cannot be decided offhand ; here, however, are two working 
suggestions. Every normal school should have a one-year 
course of theory and practice attached, to which none but college 
graduates could be admitted ; the few who have of their own 
volition adopted this course show the value of this combination ; 
if to the subtratum of a college education a year's study of 
normal methods be added with practice teaching under the 
guidance of an educational expert, there is a strong presumption 
that the practice year will reduce the chance of complete failure. 
Better still seems to me the following scheme: Every teacher 
of high standing should arrange for a postgraduate teacher's 
course, in which there should be superimposed upon the general 
culture courses of the ordinary college a group, say of two 
major subjects, the history of education and psychology, 
together with three minors ; one of these should invariably be 
English, the other two the young teacher's special subjects 
(language, history, science or mathematics) ; in these the future 
teacher is to gain insight into the best methods of presentation 
of the subject-matter. A post-graduate course of this kind pre- 
supposes, in the first place, in the body of university instructors 
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men who possess the theoretic equipment that is commensurate 
to a proper exposition of the philosophy of education ; in the 
second place, one or several men, who, having been successful 
teachers in secondary and elementary work, are able to crystal- 
lize the results of the best teaching into adequate suggestions for 
the future teacher ; the arrangement of subject-matter, the 
determination of the rate of advance, the distribution of light 
and shade, according to the relative importance of the theme, 
are some of the vexatious questions that harass the efforts of 
the young teacher, and here no theory can supplant the direction 
of one who has himself experienced the difficulties of a secondary 
teacher. Under the special guidance of the expert teacher the 
aspirant should also carry out in practice during his post- 
graduate term his practical teaching in some of the local high 
or grammar schools ; criticism of his procedure is then to be 
given in the seminary of practical pedagogics where the candidate 
may have an opportunity to defend the correctness of his method 
or to be enlightened as to its defects. For the very reason that 
we have no state supervision in our country some high standard 
like this should be set, and a university certificate, showing 
ability to meet this standard, is desirable. An approach toward 
this ideal is attempted in one or two of our colleges, as for 
instance in the pedagogical annex to Brown University. A weak 
point in the system adopted at Brown lies, however, in this, that 
the inexperienced teacher is utilized as a half-pay instructor 
during this year of special training. The interests of the commu- 
nity that pays his salary and of the university that aims at shap- 
ing his mental attitude for his future career will inevitably clash ; 
the probationary teaching should not be productive of salary. 
I know that all this means an increase in the time of preparation, 
but it is only thus that we shall secure men and women who, 
when they assume the responsible positions of secondary teachers, 
are not at sea in the fundamentals of the work. There was 
suggested some years ago by some of our most prominent edu- 
cators, like President Eliot and President Low, a common exam- 
ination board for entrance into our colleges ; for various reasons 
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we do not seem ready as yet for this great step in advance. 
But it should prove an easier task to arrange for a commission 
from half a dozen leading colleges to examine teacher candidates. 
To a certificate issued by such a commission there would attach 
such weight that it would soon be considered desirable ; many 
of our best academies, preparatory and high schools would be 
inclined to give the preference in appointments to those approved 
by this examining board. How much more definite in value 
such a document would be than the ordinary college diploma 
or the usual recommendations, issued in a benevolent spirit by 
the members of the college faculties ! All of us who have been 
obliged to engage teachers on the strength of such assurances 
know that in view of the lack of definite standards, each selection 
is in the nature of a lottery. Is it not here, where the colleges 
should most effectively cooperate with us ? Their work calls 
for students capable of following them intelligently ; they can 
only secure them by aiding us in a general amelioration of the 
earlier processes of education. For this purpose we need their 
support in the inevitable struggle against popular indifference 
or prejudice, that thus far fails to appreciate the value of elabor- 
ate preparation for the teacher's career, and is reluctant to pay 
for it when found. It is obvious that the mental calibre of the 
secondary teacher determines in great measure the success of 
college work, and we teachers of the present cannot testify more 
effectively to the pride we take in our calling than if we invite 
discussion in these joint deliberations on the methods necessary 
to rear a body of teachers superior to ourselves. 

Julius Sachs 
New York City 



DISCUSSION 



Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : What is to be pre- 
sented here is to some extent, a mere accentuation of the points 
made in Dr. Sachs' excellent paper. I would neither add to, 
nor subtract from, what he says in regard to sight translation. 



